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Mr. Disraeli vindicated the truth of Mill's words by th.e
necessity under which lie lay of " educating his party."

The chief occasion during the session of 1866, on
which Mill became at once notorious and unpopular, was
the attempted prosecution of Governor  Eyre  for  his
conduct in the Jamaica insurrection.    The insurrection
had taken place in the preceding year; and though at
first the majority of Englishmen congratulated themselves
on the promptitude with which it had been stamped out,
it   was  subsequently discovered with how much   un-
necessary violence and brutality the repressive measures
had been executed.   So high did the feeling run, that the
Government felt themselves   under   the   necessity   of
sending out a Royal Commission and relieving  Eyre
of his governorship.    After the report of the Commission
the excitement increased, for it became clear that, long
after the insurrectionary movements of the negroes had
subsided, there was an amount of hanging, flogging, and
burning, which seemed to prove that the authorities had
completely lost their heads.     Men were  flogged and
hanged for no other reason than because they fell in the
way of an excited soldiery, ripe for vindictive work;
women were stripped and scourged under circumstances
of the grossest cruelty.    In all, four hundred and thirty-
nine persons were put to death; over six hundred of both
sexes   were   flogged.     Especial suspicion  attached to
Governor Eyre for his   conduct in  putting to   death
Gordon, the supposed leader of the negro revolt; for the
man had been arrested in Kingston, where no martial
law had been proclaimed, and hurried off to Morant Bay,
in order to come under the jurisdiction of martial law.
The court-martial which tried him was in itself ridiculous \ir rivals, and" in coelum jusseris, ibit," of Juvenal's Grseculus esuriens, touch   shall   ever   be
